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notwithstanding his declaration that he had been particular in the selec- 
tion of his material, " endeavoring to sift it carefully ". His allusions to 
the treatment of women by the Druzes are not in harmony with their 
theory of warfare, nor, according to American residents in the Lebanon 
at the time of the massacres, with their practice. We may add that Dr. 
Scheltema in his extended introduction rightly emphasizes the baleful 
influence of foreign interference in the affairs of the Lebanon — the 
French acting as patrons of the Maronites ; the British, of the Druzes. 

In his foreword the editor and translator apologizes " for not utiliz- 
ing some documents which the war kept out of our reach ". This 
apology is significant of the editor's meticulous scholarship, so abun- 
dantly illustrated in a wealth of foot-notes, in which geographical, his- 
torical, and political allusions are interpreted by reference to diplomatic 
correspondence; to reports in the press, contemporary with the events; 
to periodical magazines; to accounts of travellers, etc., etc. This valu- 
able contribution to scholarship made by Dr. Scheltema lacks nothing 
but an index. 

Frederick Jones Bliss. 

A Monograph on Plebiscites, with a Collection of Official Docu- 
ments. By Sarah Wambaugh. [Publications of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of International 
Law.] (New York:. Oxford University Press. 1920. Pp. xxxv, 
1088. $5.00.) 

Miss Wambaugh's timely and painstaking study of certain formal 
expressions of self-determination involving changes of sovereignty is 
an exceedingly valuable addition to the stock of definitely sifted and 
organized historical material available for a better informed and perhaps 
more reasonable disposition of international problems. Her work pre- 
sents a brief historical summary of the theory and practice of plebiscites, 
followed by a detailed examination of the plebiscites of the French 
Revolutionary period — Avignon and the Comtat Venaissin (1791), 
Savoy (1792), Nice, the Belgian communes, the Rhine valley (1793), 
Miilhausen and Geneva (1798), those of the period 1814-1870 in Italy 
(1848-1870), in Moldavia and Wallachia (1857), in the Ionian islands 
(1863), in the islands of St. Thomas and St. John (1868), the proposals 
connected with the Schleswig question from 1848, and finally those of 
the period from 1871 to 1914 in St. Bartholomew (West Indies, 1877), 
the proposals associated with the Tacna-Arica question from 1883, and 
in the separation of Sweden and Norway (1905). Some thousand pages 
of documentary evidence offer substantial justification for the conclu- 
sions presented in the text of the monograph. 

A somewhat more elaborate and comprehensive consideration of the 
theory of self-determination might well have prefaced so considerable 
an undertaking. Admirable as the introductory summary is, it is too 
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condensed and compact to be entirely satisfying. The growth of the 
doctrine of the plebiscite and its place in various schools of political 
thought is sketched, and the difficulties of practical application are 
indicated, but the discussion of these interesting matters hardly more 
than broaches the possibilities of the subject. The reader would surely 
appreciate a more expansive and pertinent development of the actual 
problems involved, along the lines suggested by the incisive exposition 
of Haskins in his Tasks and Methods of the Peace Conference. (Has- 
kins and Lord, Some Problems of the Peace Conference, pp. 13 ff.) 

Each plebiscite is treated minutely and judicially, with some atten- 
tion to the historical background and the general interests concerned; 
the qualifications for voting, the methods of polling, and the approxi- 
mate justice of the results are described adequately. Questions of fraud, 
undue pressure, and the quality of the supervision at the polls are ex- 
amined discriminatingly and without bias. In cases where there is no 
proof for the establishment of a definite conclusion the author sensibly 
proffers a working hypothesis. The documents are reproduced in the 
language of origin, with English translations where the original is for- 
eign, in parallel columns. The selection is, in some instances, rather too 
much confined to official records wherein are contained the more formal 
pronouncements, attestations, or minutes. Necessary as these may all be 
in the interests of precision or completeness, they cannot convey the 
meaning or vitality which exists in many unofficial but nevertheless re- 
sponsible and representative ex parte statements. Factors of motive and 
desire as well as of form deserve documentation. 

National self-determination has been opposed, in theory, by those 
who have maintained that it has no place in international law, who do 
not admit the "expediency of leaving to a vote by universal suffrage 
a question of such importance as sovereignty", who believe that it 
violates the principle of the rule of the majority — leaving the minority 
the right of practical secession — and that it may deprive the conqueror 
of the fruits of victory. It has been deprecated, in practice, on the 
ground that a bare and possibly evanescent majority might determine an 
important decision, that it is subject to undue pressure and fraud, and 
that, actually, plebiscites have been "merely an unnecessary ratification 
of a fait accompli". These objections the author rather effectively re- 
futes, explaining moreover that they have generally disappeared with 
the development of a new political philosophy and a new international 
outlook. Further difficulties are, of course, to be expected ; it is not easv 
to establish definite lines with respect to the desires and ambitions of 
comparatively small minorities. 

With the passing of the generation of statesmen who supported it, the 
principle of self-determination appears to have entered a sort of " aca- 
demic retirement " from which it was rescued, minus its nineteenth-cen- 
tury prestige, by the war. If it did not, however, accomplish all that 
was hoped in the last century, it must not be forgotten that inherent 
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in the experiences with the plebiscites lay the positive value of the intro- 
duction and development of the idea and the creation of precedent. 

Such thoughts, it is not unreasonable to assume, account in part for 
the spirit of some of the terms of the Versailles treaty. For however 
inadequate the detailed provisions of that settlement respecting self- 
determination may be, there is indubitable evidence of sincerity of pur- 
pose in the various efforts to apply the principle of the plebiscite in a 
full, free, and honest adjustment of cases where the proper residence of 
sovereignty is doubtful. Further information about these most impor- 
tant experiments will be afforded, it is to be hoped, in studies similar 
to the excellent monograph under review. 

Laurence Bradford Packard. 

D'Une Guerre a I'Autre: Essai sur la Politique Exterieure de la 
Troisieme Rcpuhlique, 1871-1914. Par Christian Schefer. 
(Paris: Felix Alcan. 1920. Pp. xi, 371. 12 fr.) 

This remarkably interesting and valuable book by Professor Schefer, 
of the ficole des Sciences Politiques, is modestly described as an essay. 
The author holds that for many years to come, in the strict sense of 
the word, no history of the foreign affairs of the Third Republic can be 
written. Lack of perspective and the absence of much of the necessary 
evidence, he thinks, will make such an undertaking impossible. 

He has written, nevertheless, as befits an historical scholar. Careful 
examination of the book, from the standpoint of accuracy in statement of 
facts, shows that the author, while giving no citations of evidence, has 
been as scrupulously accurate as the most exacting would require. 
While not concealing his own sympathies, when handling controversial 
topics, he is almost invariably tolerant and fair-minded. His estimates 
of the leading personalities, especially of Ferry, Freycinet, Hanotaux, 
and Delcasse, though expressed only in the form of brief comments of an 
incidental character, constitute a notable feature of the book. They are 
discriminating, sympathetic, and informing. 

The ten chapters into which the book is divided depict the foreign 
policy of the Third Republic as falling into four well-defined periods. 
The first lasted from 1871 to 1879. It was for France a time of self- 
effacement, that policy being forced upon the country by the need for 
recovery from the disaster of the Franco-Prussian War, uncertainty 
about its form of government, and the pessimistic outlook of the mon- 
archists who in the main directed the foreign policy. The second, 1879 
to 1892, was a period of rehabilitation effected through the acquisition of 
a new colonial empire. This was the work of the Republicans when 
newly arrived at power. It was accomplished despite serious blundering 
in regard to Egypt, but it entailed a prolonged and unfortunate mis- 
understanding with England. Credit for the great result achieved 
belongs chiefly to Ferry. In the third period, 1892 to 1905, the balance 



